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Amidst the collapse of resource-based economies and 
the increasingly diverse populations now found in 
rural communities, rural people's educational needs 
have become multiple and diverse. The National 
Invitational Conference on Rural Adult Postsecondary 
Education capped nearly five years' work in exploring 
these needs and designing strategies to support 
educational efforts underway in rural areas. From the 
exploratory work in 1981 to a series of four regional 
conferences sponsored in 1985 to the conference 
summarized in these proceedings, the Action Agenda 
Project has sought to involve an ever-widening range 
of educational providers and organizations in its 
deliberations. The priorities adopted by the confer- 
ence reflect this diversity, presenting an agenda for 
future work that can be shared among those con- 
cerned with the future of rural America. 
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Foreword 

Economic and demographic changes have been very 
disruptive to rural America. Advances in technology 
and the industrialization of the economy have caused 
an evolution in our work force, disrupted traditional 
economies, and left rural Americans v/ondering 
whether they will survive— let alone prosper. For those 
caught up in the crisis, education offers help— in 
assessing options, develof ing new skills, even 
creating new economic opportunities. 

Conferences like this dre important in developing 
responses to the educational needs of rural Ameri- 
cans. The diversity of educational institutions and 
organizations represented throughout the conference 
demonstrates the earnestness with which the educa- 
tional community views its responsibilities. The topics 
explored underscore the need for change, both in 
educational programs and the delivery mechanisms 
used to respond to rural needs. The proceedings 
synthesize the conference sessions and present a 
series of priorities for continued work on behalf cf 
rural education. 



Congressman Pat Williams 

Democrat. Montana 



The National Invitational Conference on 
Rural Adult Postsecondary Education 



by Jacqueline D. Spears 

Change occurs gradually, as the innages of a few take 
on meaning for nnany. In 1981. 28 rurel educators 
gathered in Kansas C-ty to reflect on the problems 
they faced in improving rural access to continued 
education. Five years luter, more than a hunared rural 
educators, national association representatives, policy 
makers, and rural learners gathered in rural Viryinia to 
define better the agenda for continued work on behalf 
of rural adults. Rural concerns once expressed by a 
few had become rural differences acknowledged by 
many. The hope for alliance voiced by a few rural 
educators some five years earlier had become a call 
for a national clearinghouse. The rural lifelong 
learning movement had come of age. 

Known officially as 'The Matlonal Invitational Confer- 
ence on Rural Adult Postsecondary Education." the 
meeting was organized by the Action Agenda Project 
and co-sponsored by the National University Continu- 
ing Education Association (MGCEA). The conference 
received financial support from the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE). the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, the Farm Foundation, The 
Ford Foundation. Pioneer Hi-Bred International Inc.. 
and NGCEA. The Division of Continuing Education at 
Kansas State University provides an administrative 
home for the Action Agenda Project's work. 

The conference drew people from 35 states to share, 
consult, and plan a future agenda for work on behalf 
of rural postsecondary education. Some participants 
were experienced rural educators, seeking strategies 
for dealing with the day-to-day problems of extending 



services to rural areas. Others cam^ from professional 
associations, wanting to understand the barriers faced 
by rural people. Still others represented the state and 
federal agencies whose policies influence the distribu- 
tion of the nation's educational resources. And finally, 
so^e were the very adults on behalf of whom the 
conference was held— rural learners who knew the 
long commute, the limited class offerings, and the 
need for attention to persistent rural problems. 

The conference was designed to be a working confer- 
ence, drawing upon the knowledge and experience of 
all who participated. Position papers commissioned 
for the conference set the first day's agenda. Early 
sessions addressed the why (for empowerment and in 
support of economic development) and the how (with 
the intelligent use o! technoloc./ and drawing upon 
collaborative strategies) of rural adult education. 
Discussions of finance and policy issues led to a 
sobering acknowledgement of the limited power base 
from which rural people must act. Closing sessions 
aske J conference participants to identify priorities to 
imp'ove rural access to postsecondary education and 
to build an agenda from which to address those 
priorities. Drawing upon the structure of the confei- 
ence agenda, these proceedings will examine: (1) the 
role of postsecondary education in rural life. (2) the 
educational developments seen as being most helpful 
to increasing rural access. (3) the realitiet of current 
finance and policy limitations. (4) the barriers facing 
rural adults who seek continued education, and (5) the 
agenda for future work on behalf of rural post- 
secondary education. 



The Why: Empowerment and Economic Development 



If you ask most rural residents what's on their minds, 
it's economic survival. What was once a timber 
problem or a grain commodity problem has now 
become a natural resources problem. Economic 
downturns once thought to be regional fluctuations 
have become national trends as rural economies fail. 
For the rural people whose lives ar^ woven deeply into 
the fiber of our lands, these trends translate into a 
St. jggle to survive. Helping people deal with this 
struggle is one goal of education. 

Seeing economic tror:ds in ternis ot their impact on 
individuals compels us to examine economic develop- 
ment from the perspective of rural empoweiment— a 
second theme expanded upon m the opening sessions 
of the conference. Whether it be the natural resources 
drawn from the lands or the human resources drawn 
frorr thecommunities through urban migration, rural 
America has long subsidized urban growth. In ex- 
change for their efforts, ^'rural citizens too -y remain 



more poor, more shoddily he used. less gainfully 
employed, more vulnerable to illness . . . less edu- 
cated and less literate than their metropolitan counter- 
parts." in the words of Dick Margolis. noted journalist 
and rural advocate. Rural people lack more than an 
economic base— they lack a sense of national rural 
consciousness from which to work towards improved 
economic conditions. 

Ethnostress and Enlightenment 

In the conference's opening address. John Mohawk of 
the Seventh Generation Fund examined the empower- 
ment issues raised by the experiences of more than 
one million Native American people living on 
400 rural reservations. Efforts at economic develop- 
ment done for Native Americans have failed Efforts at 
economic development done by Native Americans are 
underway, but face the formidable barriers erected by 
what Mohawk called "ethnostress." 
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Mohawk defined ethnostress as the set of behaviors an 
ethnic group adopts in reaction to discrimination or 
ethnic abuse. Having begun education in classrooms 
designed to assimilate the Indian culture. Indian 
children learned that their culture was not worth 
much. " Thev mternalized the message, developing a 
set of behaviors and actions that reaffirmed the 
message. Current efforts at economic development 
are blocked by these behjviors. by a people convinced 
that they can't succeed. The challenge facing educa- 
tion is to heip restore the dignity and seif reipect of 
the Indian people— in the words of MohawK, "to help 
Indian people survive and prosper as Indian people, " 

Gsing the term "enlightenment " lather than "empow- 
erment," Dick Margolis affirmed the relevance of the 
Native American experience for rural people in 
general. From a broader cultural context, ethnostress 
is the "paralyzing conviction that one's place m 
society ispre-determined, permanent, and paradoxi 
cally. one's own darned fault." It leads to a sense of 
fatalism that can be self-fulfilling. The antidote? 
Margolis called for education that is democratic and 
poetic. Planned in partnership with rural people, adult 
education must respond to the economic, socia'. 
emotional, and civic demands of rural life. Lest we 
forget the effect of ethnostress. Margolis also cal'^d 
for an education that reaffirms the sense of dignity 
and purpose in rural li^e. The poetry — the images, 
feelings, and perspectives whose expression in art and 
literature reaffirms the values in rural life — are as 
important as the economic development and voca 
tional training so frequently mentioned. The goal of 
education ought to be "to help rural people survive 
and prosper as rural people. " 

Knowledge-Based Rural Development 

If empowerment is the spirit, then economic de\ elop- 
ment is the substance of rural survival. Historically, 
the development of natural resources served as the 
blueprint fcr rurai economic development. Rural area*? 
were rich in natural resources; urban areas were rich in 
need — the r iral/urban symbiosis flourished. Increased 
p^'oductivity and international markets have altered 
things significantly. Today, natural resource based 
ecoromiesare in serious decline. The survival of 
many rural communities now rests with diversifying 
their economic base and making more effective use of 
human resources. 

The next conference session explored the link be 
tween education and rural economic development, 
sharing concepts as well as effective models. Individ 
uals invest in education in hopes of greater earnings 
and society in hopes of greater productivity. But as 
Daryl Hobbs, a rural sociologist from the (Jnivei sity of 
Misfouri. pointed out, a healthy return on those 
investments depends on a mobile work force Individ 
uals must be willing to move to where their skills are 
in demand. Hobbs again. "Evidence is clear that rural 
Americans have taken the presumed linkage between 
economic well being and getting an education every 
bit as seriously as their urban counterparts." But for 
rural youth, "economic opportunity was always 
located somewhere else " 



Having watched their youth migrate and their eco- 
nomic base collapse, rural communities seek more 
than quick fixes to their immediate crisis. Today, 
many emphasize "knowledge-based development — 
job creation rather than smokestack chasing, entre- 
preneurship rather than vocat.onal ski'! acquisition, 
value-added agriculture rather than increased produc- 
tivity. In order to succeed, these strategies will 
demand a link between education and rural economic 
development that is. in the words of Hobbs. more 
locally relevant. " 



Local Relevance 

Successful models shared at the conference illustrate 
some facets of what is meant by "more locally rele- 
vant" links between education and rural economic 
development. Bill Gillis of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity described strategies used by Cooperative Exten- 
sion to develop the capacity of local leaders to plan 
and implement economic development efforts. 
Whether the strategy selected involves economic 
analysis, downtovvn revitalization. or the retention and 
expansion of existing companies, the process empha- 
sizes collecting and analyzing iocal information. John 
Zippert from the Federation of Southern Cooperatives 
discussed the link between a community and its 
members, arguing that conventional education seeks 
to develop individuals in isolation from ihe needs of 
their communities. Cooperatives pool member 
resources to create new businesses, jobs, and eco- 
nomic growth. Educational programs then respond to 
the needs of the individual within the context of the 
cooperative. Arlene Hetherington of the Northern 
California Higher Education Consortium described the 
extent to which economic development strategies like 
tourism require community-wide approval. Trade-offs 
between the economic activity stimulated by tourism 
and the potential damage that can be done to publ-c 
lands have to be examined. 

So what role does education play in knowledge-based 
development? Conference participants came away 
with a view of rural economic development that was. 
in the words of Helen Roberta of the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities 
(AASCU), "community-based and feasibly structured 
within local resources and environments." These 
features require educational programs planned in 
partnership with rural communities, responsive to the 
sometimes short-term or immediate needs of adults, 
and more con*;cious of the link between education and 
community efforts at economic development. 

If rural people are to survive and prosper as rurai 
people, they need access to an educational system 
that respects them and responds to their needs within 
the context of the local communities in which they 
live. The role of postsecondary education ought to be 
to empower rural people in the broadest sense of the 
word — to enable rural people to express the value and 
meaning they derive from rural life as well as gam the 
knowledge and skills required to make an economic 
contribution to their communities. 
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The How: Technology and Collaborative Strategies 



If empowerment and economic development expl in 
the "why." then technology and collaboration address 
the "how" of rural postsecondary education. The 
barrier that stands between rural people and the 
educationa' esources they need is a ri^sult of too 
much dista..^^ and too few people. Strategies for 
overcoming this barrier blend both modern and 
traditional possibilities. Some pin their hopes on 
technology, believing that telecommunications will 
shrink the distances and aggregate the people Others 
find technology " ui! rural." preferring to promote the 
collaborative strategies needed to make existing 
resources stretch a bit further. Both strategies were 
explored In subsequent conference sessions. 

Distance Education 

Acknowledging that technology has shaped and 
reshaped the rural economy and social structure. Mary 
Emery explored the extent to which distance technol 
ogy has the potential to "reshape the structure and 
content of rural educatiori." Ciearly our sense of space 
!ias been altered by telecommunications — remote 
Eskimo villages are linked to the urban centers of 
their state; rural school language classes watch 
German television shows. Distance technology seems 
to offer a promising solution to the perennial rural 
problem of too much ^pace and toe few people. 
Educational costs can be decreased by expanding th2 
potential audience, aggregating the population. What 
remains to be seen is whether these potentials can be 
realized in rural terms. Conference sessions explored 
the "who" and the "what" of distance education— 
who really gets served and what knowledge gets 
transferred. 

Despite the hope that distance education can improve 
rural access, the "who' of high tech learning is most 
probably the already well educated, urban adult. Most 
research acknowledges the extent to which technol- 
ogy threatens to widen rather than close the gap 
between the well educated and the undereducated. 
Some practitioners wondered about the extent to 
which the same could be said about the educational 
gap between urban and rural areas Folded into the 
question of who gets served are issues related to. 
( 1 ) the sociai needs of rural people, (2) the literacy that 
the learner must bring to any high-tech learning 
experience, and (3) the ru ral infrastructure needed to 
ensure access. 

Given the sense of isolation often expressed by rural 
people, conference participants wondered whether 
distance education could respond to the social needs 
of rural people. Dropout rates in high tech courses 
often run higher than those m traditionally delivered 
courses. Mary Emery spoke of the extent to which 
high tech delivery systems sometimes "strip the 
course experience of all the support systems com 
monly taken for granted . . (like) peer groups for 
interpretation and the teacher for clarification. * On 
the other hand. Joyce Eisner of Rio Salado Commu- 
nity College spoke of tlie social intimacy possible 
through teleconferencing, where interactions can be 
stripped of th^ visual stereotyping so often present m 



face to face interactions. What emerged from the 
discussion ^as a sense that distance technology could 
serve rural people ef^'ectively. but that traditional 
courses need to be adapted, not simply delivered. 
Care must be :aken to build social interactions into 
the structure of the course or use of the technology. 

Technical Literacy 

A second concern raised was the skills the learner 
must bring to high-tech courses. Distance learning 
assumes a sort of technical literacy ' on the part of 
learners— a familiarity with the technology that 
enables them to concentrate on the content and not 
the delivery mechanism. Videocassettes. television, 
and to some extent telephones offer familiar learning 
environments to the general audience, while 
computer based technologies do not. Attempts to 
deliver education through technology must acknowl- 
edge the literacy required and select delivery strate- 
gies appropriate to the experience of the learners. 
Thus, as computer technologies become more and 
more integrated into modern living, programs 
designed to teach computer literacy must be extended 
to rural areas. 

Needed Infrastructure 

Lastly, distance education requires an infrastructure 
capable of supporting the technology. Learners and 
practitioners alike spoke from firsthand knowledge of 
the limited rural infrastructure. In some areas tele- 
phone lines are poor, restricting data transmission and 
audio-conferencing. Cable service is often nonexist- 
ent, restricting local video programming. Sue Fratkin 
of the National Association of State Universities and 
Land Grant Colleges (NASULGC) explored the impact 
of efforts to deregulate the communications industry. 
High telephone tariffs threaten to increase the cost of 
audio-conferencing, perhaps beyo.-.d the means of 
most educational institutions. Proposals to release 
ITFS channels to the entertainment industry threaten 
education s access to the airways. Local cable chan- 
nels are now trying to break community access 
agreements. In the end. questions of access led to 
questions of policy — policy that would guarantee rural 
areas the physical and financial infrastructure needed 
to support distance education. 

The what ' of distance education is in some respects 
no more complicated than the "what" of traditional 
education. Long burdened with curricula designed to 
respond to urban needs, rural learners and practition- 
ers alike spoke of the need for programs developed in 
partnership ivith rural people. Mary Emery again. 

Planning for developing and implementing distance 
delivery systems requires the involvement of rural 
residents as well as technicians, ^administrators, and 
faculty." Distance technology carries dangers inherent 
m Its very strength— that the ability to span large 
distances will lead to homogenized instruction, that 
the costs to produce high quality programming will 
result in a national curriculum. 

Models do illustrate strategies for ensuring that the 
who and what of distance educati..>n are translated into 
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rural terms. Bryan Spykerman of Utah State University 
described the Intermountain Comnnunity Learning and 
Information Services, a four-state effort designed to 
integrate modern telecommunications into rural 
libraries. Each site will use a community learning and 
information specialist, a local person trained to access 
resources in response to local needs. Joyce Eisner of 
Rio Salado Community College spoke of the use of 
audio-conferencing to provide outside contacts for 
homebound adults, alleviating rather than increasing 
the isolation they 'elt. These individuals are now 
asking for courses in vocational education and 
starting cottage industries. Dee Brock of the PBS 
Adult Learning Services encouraged providers to find 
locally relevant ways of using the National Narrowcast 
Service and EDSAT. the educational satellite 

Can the potentials of distance technology be realized 
in rural terms? Conference participants seemed to 
agree that the potentials were enormous but that the 
limitations were serious. Either the federal govern- 
ment or individual states rr ust invest in the rural 
infrastructure needed i'i assure rural access to 
emerging technologies. Institutions must collaborate 
with one another to limit costs, involve rural people in 
developing and designing courses, develop strategies 
for providing access to other support services needed 
in conjunction with academic programs, and ensure 
that programs match the technological literacy of 
their audience. And rural people themselves must 
take advantage of any opportunity to develop skills in 
using modern telecommunications. 

Establishing Educational Partnerships 

Collaborative models offer a second strategy for the 
"how" of rural postsecondary education. But the "^^ed 
for collaboration runs far deeper than the pooling *f 
resources or sharing of costs so frequently mentioned 
Given the close link between individuals and their 
communities, rural people need access to educational 
programs that offer to serve the individual within the 
context of the local community. Given the diversity of 
agencies now serving rural areas, communities need 
strategies to reduce duplication of effort, territoriality, 
fragmentation, and discontinuity typically found. 
Given past failures, rural communities need strategies 
for ensuring that educational programs are more 
relevant to their needs. In short, communities must 
become partners with the educational institutions tha. 
serve them. 



Robert Coker and Sylvia McLaurin of Bambridge 
Junior College explored the community education 
facilitation model as one strategy for organizing a 
community "partner.** A community board acts as the 
link into the community by assisting in defining 
community needs, accessing funding sources within 
the community, and gaining community-wide support 
of educational efforts. ' An educational facilitator 
serves as the link to educational institutions, securing 
the resources needed to respond to community needs. 
While a number of agencies could serve as educa- 
tional facilitator. Coker and McLaurin argued that the 
community college was best suited for the role. 
Created to provide accessible and accredited post- 
seco^dary programs in response to local needs, the 
community college best combines an understanding 
of the local community with broader regional, state, 
and national resources. 

The models shared at the conference sessions ex- 
plored a variety of partneiships. Sue Spencer, repre- 
senting Robert Boyd of the University of North 
Dakota, described strategies being used to acquaint 
local communities with university resources. Tim 
Donovan of the Community Colleges of Vermont and 
Barbara Buzin of the Oklahoma Network of Continu- 
ing Higher Education described statewide collabora 
tions. Coker and McLaurin shared still other examples, 
including regional efforts like Project Enlist (Educa- 
tional Network Linking Institutions. Studenis. and 
Technology) in western Minnesota and statewide 
consortia in New York, Illinois, and New Hampshire. 

Virtually every conference session referred to the need 
for collaboration between comr^unities and the 
educational institutions that serve them as well as 
among the institutions themselves. Models like the 
community education facilitation model provide a 
framework for developing community partners but 
exar.iples of effective community organizations are 
relatively few. Collaboration among educational 
institutions seems to have spread more widely. 
Clearly, collaboration offers the agencies involved the 
opportunity to expand their resource base, become 
more efficient in responding to local needs, and 
develop more innovative solutions to local problems. 
As agencies become mor^? adept at collaborating 
among themselves, rural communities must develop 
the local leadership needed to enable them to take 
their place as partners in the educational process. 



The Reality: Finance and Policy Issues 



Having examined the "why" ar.d the "how," confer- 
ence participants turned to the "why not?" In an age 
dominated by urban growth, rural people express 
frustration when finance and policy issues are raised. 
Urban growth seems a more efficient model for 
modern life. But the assumptions of one age have a 
way of turning into the mistakes of the next. And the 
benefits of urbanization may one day become the 
costs of overcrowding — costs already apparent in 
terms of crime rates, energy intensive l»fe-styles, and 
the ever-widening gap between the haves and the 
have-nots. Policies that make educational resources 



available to all people, regardless of their place of 
residence, remain an important issue — for the future if 
not for the present. 

Session presenters and respondents were candid in 
assessing finances and policies with regard to rural 
adult postsecondary education. "There are no policies 
and no finances with regard to rural postsecondary 
educatirn at the state level!" reportec^ John Brown, 
state senator from South Dakota. "There is no policy 
at the federal level that add''-=*sses rural postsecondary 
education," added Chris Boiton, legislative director 
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for Senator Robert Dole of Kansas. The federal 
government hds been sensitive to the special prob- 
lems rural people face, as reflected in the current 
amendments with regard to how need for fmancial aid 
IS cau ulated for children from farm families But 
ultimately, education is seen as a state issue. 

Policies reflect values, and, as Chris Bolton pointed 
out, no policy is itself a policy. Both states and the 
federal government need compelling reasons to 
intervene. For the federal government, compelling 
reasons emerge if rural people are seen to be econom 
ically disadvantaged. Improved access to postsecon 
dary education is seen as a means to correct economic 
inequities. For states, compelling reasons are begin- 
ning to emerge from the collapse of many rural 
economies. John Brown emphasized the extent to 
which education is now tied to economic develop- 
ment. George Connick, University of Maine at Au- 
gusta, described efforts underway in response to a 
statewide study of ecor omic development efforts 
Maine is now committed to ensuring that all its 
residents have access to two years of postsecondary 
education study within 12 miles of their homes. 

Barriers to Effective Policy and Financing 

If compelling reasons to support rural postsecondary 
education are beginning to emerge, then what are the 
barriers to developing effective policy and financing 
stiategies? Four specific barriers were addressed by 
the session presenters: (1) the gap between the 
cultures of rural society and society at large, (2) the 
lack of a voter constituency, (3) the lack of resources 
to allocate, and (4) the lad; of educational leadership. 

Paul Nachtigal, Mid-Continent Regional Educational 
Laboratory, explored the gap between rural society 
and society at large. Rural society is tightly coupled. 
Integrated, and dominated by generalists. Society =^t 
large is just the opposite — loosely coupled and 
specialized. This gap is further widened by .he 
compartmentalization and specialization inherent in 
bureaucracies. Consequently, the policies that emerge 
from our governmental structures often impact rural 
areas negatively — more out of insensitivity than 
intent. 

The secon u barrier mentioned wa^ the lack of any 
voter constituency. John Brown pointed out that few 
rural adu'ts are knocking on doors of state legislators 
asking for ip^proved access to continuing education. 
Dwayne Matthews, of the New Mexico Commission on 
Higher Education, suggested that the constituency 
need net be rural. Improved access to continuing 
educat'on is an adult issue, not an exclusively rural or 
jrban issue. Adults need to be persistent in expressing 
their need for lifelong learning opportunities. 

Other barriers emerged. Matthews again. "Much of the 
problem is the allocation of already scarce resources " 
rSo one has enough money to maintain existing 
systems, let alone build new systems. Even linking 
existing institutions to improve rural access can be 
expensive. Connick pointed out that Maine's commit 
ment carries a price tag of 12 million dollars, not to 
create new programs but to provide the technology 
needed to link its rural population with existing 



programs Limited resources pose a substantial 
barner 

The lack of leadership within the educational commu- 
nity was the last barrier discussed. Colleges and 
universities face funding formulas that are volume 
driven, motivating them to reach out to urban rather 
than rural areas. Brown pointed out that some legisla- 
tors are putting increased pressure on Cooperative 
Extension to focus their resoLirceson just the agricul- 
tural community. As property values decline, rural 
schools find themselves struggling to maintain the 
^-12 program, let alone offer leadership to efforts at 
adult education- Community based centers would 
seem Ideal, but are too few and far between. No single 
provider seems able to step forward to assume 
leadership within the educational community. 

Defining and Expressing Needs 

What is needed? Matthews pointed out the need to be 
much more specific about programs. At a time when 
most states are running budget deficits, a cry for 
"taking education c ut to the masses" is not enough. 
The rural community must articulate its needs. All 
agreed that leadership at the state level would help. 
Brown proposed that a st te coordineting agency be 
established to deal with • ural postsecondary educa- 
tion. At the very least, Matthews countered, the 
discussion of rural needs must be broadened beyond 
continuing education. Central administrations or state 
coordinating bodies must be brought into the conver- 
sation. All agreed that solutions will have to emerge 
from within existing resources. 

The reality facing rural areas is sobering. Limited 
finances coupled with policies that emerge fro'^ 
bureaucratic system make it difficult for existing 
institutions to mount programs relevant to rural 
needs. As Matthews pointed out, legislators :oncern 
themselves with putting the necessary educational 
systems in place. But having the system does not 
ensure that rural needs will be met. The institutions 
that have the resources are themselves sometimes a 
barrier to meeting rural needs. In the words of Chris 
Eolton, we need policies that are people-driven, not 
institutionally driven. 

Among the issues explored in conference sessions, 
finance and policy concerns prove the most difficult to 
translate into specific recommendationo At best, 
some general recommendations emerged. The issue 
of conflicting cultures meons that we need to become 
more sensiMve to tne potential of a policy bias. State 
legislators and institutional leaders need to solicit and 
listen carefully to rural reactions to existing and 
proposed policies. Poiiciej need to b'^ broad enough 
to allow locally relevant structures or responses to 
their intent And certainly, esearch which better 
defines and identifies policies that operate in a biased 
fashion Is important to future policy development. 

For rural people and educational providers alike, the 
recominendations are to be more vocal and specific in 
expressing needs to state legislatures. Within the 
context of the limited resources available to support 
education, calls for more education— especially from 



the institutions themselves— will have little effect 
Rural people ihemselues must make specific needs 
known to state offices and policy makers Educational 
institutions must shift from being providers to 
becoming partners— learning to understand local 



problems and then helping communities design 
educational programs spcafic to those proble ns. 
Specific programs backed by rural people have the 
best chance of success 



The Learners: From Barriers to Affirmations 



Drawing from information collected as part of two 
regional efforts, Dan Voglei from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State Gniversit_^ and Bill Gray from 
Wasr»ington State University shared perspectives on 
the bariie«s faced by rural adults in seeking access to 
post'^^econdary education. The study completed by the 
Appalachian Reg'onal Initiative drew upon the 
resources of a steering committee representing six 
states and the various constituencies involved in rural 
postsecondary education. The Northwestern Regional 
Initiative called upon the resources of a similar group 
representative of their region and extended their 
survey to include educational providers and rural 3dult 
learners throughout the seven-state region. 

Although the two studies examined barriers from 
different perspectives, their findings were remarkably 
similar. Rural adults report many of the same piob 
lems in continuing their education as those reported 
in the adult learner literature. But the common 
barriers of inconvenient class scheduling, family 
responsibilities, cind time constraints v ere augmented 
by the rural p'-oblems of long commutes, poor road 
systems, bad weather, and geographic isolation. Rural 
adults share the need for strong family support of their 
decision to return to school, but add the need for 
community support as well. Rural adults also point to 
the limited courses available to them, the lack of 
information on class availability, and the lack of 
access to library, laboratory, and computer resources 
In Appalachia, committee members add^d yet another 
barrier — the poor quality of secondary education that 
leaves adults ill-prepared for college work. Coupled 



with the low value that is sometimes placed on 
education m Appalachian communities, adults find it 
difficult to step out of conventional patterns. 

Both studies offered recommendations — to states, t 
institutions, to educators, and to rural communities. 
For Appalachia. hope lay with increased public 
awareness of rural problems and broaaer based 
legislative support of rural concerns. Committee 
members suggested forming a center on rural adult 
education, to coordinate information and research on 
rural problems as well as to improve the social and 
polit'cal climate surrounding rural programs. In the 
Northwest, committee members made a number of 
recommendations. For states, the n'lessage was to 
develop resource allocation strategies and state-level 
coordination that recognizes and responds to rural 
needs. Institutions were encouraged to extend re- 
sources (both academic and student support services) 
to rural areas, while communities were invited to take 
a proactive --ole in articulating their needs and 
demanding relevant programs. Finally, practitioners 
were encouraged to abandon "turfs" and pursue 
consortial efforts in assessing needs, mounting 
programs, and providing student services. 

Later sessions saw rural learner > take on the proactive 
role suggested in the Northwest report. Rural learners 
issued a statement (see box) aflirming their desire for 
education that empowers — education that enables 
them to gain the information and skills needed to 
survive and prosper. 



Learner Statement 

Statement made in report to the National Conference 
for Rural Adult Postsecondary Education. Airhe, 
Virginia, September 7-9. 1986. 

We feel that: 

1 . Rural adults need to be involved m the empower 
ment process. 

2. This empowerment process can be an educa- 
tional process owned by the learner. Institutions 
should listen to the needs of the learner and the 
community. 

3. Education should not be a painful process. 
Support services — day care, transportation, 
counseling, etc.— should be ava lable. 

4. The education the learner seeks should meet his/ 
her economic, personal, or community needs. 



5 A national conference should be held for adult 
learners. The themes of the conference should be. 

a. Empowerment 

b Inclusiveness — bringing together all adult 
learners, rural or urban, pe'^ple of color and all 
cultures. 

c. Support — so we can come into contact and 
continue to support each other and learn fron: one 
another 

6. Learners support the efforts to establish a 
clearinghouse and welcome the involvement and 
the opportunity to network with a variety of rural 
programs. 

7. Learners support educational institutions In their 
efforts to meet the above goals. 
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The i genda for Future Work 

Having examined rural postsecondary education from 
a variety of perspectives, conference participants 
turned their attention to the future. Small groups met. 
discussed the needs and barriers they had heard 



expressed in earlier sessions, and developed a set of 
priorities for future work. More than 70 priorities were 
synthesized and refined into a final list of 25 priorities. 



PRIORITIES 
Respond to Rural Needs 

Only two priorities dealt with specific content, namely 
literacy and economic development: 

1 To establish as a national priority the elimination of 
rural illiteracy. 

2. To define batter the role of higher education in rural 
economic development. 

Both have been j^ersistent problems in some parts of 
rural America. Both have emerged recently as part of 
a national agenda in education. Pasi images have 
merged with present political agendas — at least for 
the moment. 

Enhance Rural Practice 

A second group of priorities addressed needs or 
suggested activities designed to enhance rural 
practice: 

1. To establish a national clearinghouse on rural adu't 
postsecondary education practices which could 
include activities related to: marketing, recruiting, 
needs assessments, model dissemination, anc^ 
evaluation of programs. 

2. To share information on various models for financ- 
ing rural programs. 

3. To develop communication channels among rural 
practitioners. 

4. To develop a national organization that would 
continue to act as an advocate for rural adult educa- 
tion issues. 

5. To forge coalitions with adult learning groups or 
other relevant constituencies to woik on behalf of 
rural adult postsecondary education. 

6. To clarify desired outcomes of rural adult post- 
secondary education through research that better 
defines rural adult learners' ^eeds. 

These priorities all relate to the information, skills, 
and networking opportunities important to those that 
serve rural adults— the educational providers scat- 
tered across the diverse agencies serving rural areas. 



Empower Rural Learners 

Another set of priorities focused more specifically on 
the learners themselves. These include involving rural 
adults in advocacy efforts, making adults part of the 
curriculum process, improving eligibility for financial 
aid, broadening the range of rural adults engaged in 
postsecondary education, and improving the student 
services available: 

1 . To engage rural adults in advocacy efforts on behalf 
of improved postsecondary ec!ucatior\ in rural areas. 

2. To proiiiote the development ot consumer-focused 
educational programs and services. 

3. To extend eligibility for financial aid to part-time 
learners. 

4. fo promote efforts to in\ olve and educate the rural 
elderly. 

5. To encourage rural high school students to pursue 
postsecondary education. 

6. To establish a mechanism to serve total student 
needs, e.g., support services counseling. 

Promote Educational Change 

The last set of priorities called for changes in existing 
educational institutions and structures: 

1 . To develop university/college curricula that are 
more responsive to problems and more cost effective 
in reaching rural adults. 

2. To promote the development of faculty reward 
systems and institutional incentives for increased 
community seivice. 

3. To develop funding formulas for adult education as 
alternatives to traditional PTE formulas, e.g., a 
voucher system. 

4. To increase the recognition of life experienc es in 
lieu of formal academic course work in postsecondary 
education. 

5. To provide incentives to encourage institutions to 
shart educational information and resources. 

C. To maximize use of state-of-the-art technology in 
rural education in order to: (a) teach technology and 
skills, and (b) overcome access problems. 

7. State agencies need to assume responsibility for 
disseminating information on programs that serve 
rural adult learners. 
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Of immedif^te concern was the need to change 
curricula, faculty reward systems, funding formi'las. 
the assessment/recognition o. earning achieved 
through life experiences, the willingness of institu- 
tions tc share/collaborate with one another, the use of 
technology, and the dissemination of information on 
available programs 

Where do we begin? In closing sessions, conference 
participants met in rmail groups to identif y three to 
five priorities of mobt significance The creation of a 
national clearinghouse or rer ' .merged .nost 
consistenti' two priorities i^ai dealt with 
content— lie. and economic development- 
emerged next. Among the remaining priorities, 
consensus was less clear. Improvec' c/'ricula. use of 
technology, engaging rural adults in advocacy efforts, 
forging coalitions, developing new conceptual 
frameworks, and lesponding to total student needs 
emerged most frequent'y. As the conference drew to a 
close, Dick Margolis s'Jmrned up the thoughts of 
many— the desire tha: we continue meeting, exchang- 
ing information, and workin. ■) shape a practical and 



humane agenda for ruial postsecondary education In 
a resolution adopted by the conference, the Action 
Agenda Steering Committee was asked "to lay the 
groundwork for a continuing enterprise, to report 
back to us, and to convene an organizing conference 
witlun the next 12 months." 

Looking back on the hopes for alliance voiced some 
five years earlier, the rural lifelong learning movement 
has matured. Believing that rural solutions emerge 
fronr- rural practice, practitioners <^eek a clearinghouse 
from which to share their success, understand their 
failures, and build a better knowledge base from 
which to serve rural people. Believing that they have a 
responsibility to rural as well as urban constituencies, 
national association representatives seek a structure 
thc.t will enable rural practitioners and learners to have 
a voice— with associations, with state legislators, and 
with the federal government. Believing in themselves, 
rural people seek an education that empowers rather 
than enslaves— an education that enables them to 
survive and prosper as rural people, should they so 
desire. 
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Some PotentialL and Limitations of Technology 
in Serving Rural Postsecondary Learners 



Executive Summary 

Demand for educational services in rural areas is 
increasing at the sanne time that revenue to support 
such programs is decreasing. Technology appears to 
offer a strategy with which to decrease the per unit 
cost cf courses while expanding the potential audi- 
ence for the programs. As a result, educational 
institutions and state legislatures look to technology 
as a solution to the problei-^s faced in serving rural 
adult learners. 

This paper takes the position that technology doeb not 
offer the solution that institutions and states might 
wish. Technology offers educators a tool with which to 
improve services to rural areas, but th^ manner in 
which that tool is used affects the access, equity, and 
quality extended to the rural adult. Current practice 
allows us to examine the potentials and limitatiori? of 
this tool in serving rural adult learners. 

At face value, technology would appear to increase 
rural access to postsecondary education. However, 
access is restricted if: (a) the learner is relatively 
inexperienced with technology, (b) the rural commu- 
nity does not have the infrastructure required to 
support the technology, and (c) the initial costs of 
hardware acquisition and curriculum revision are high 
Current uses of technology often respond more to the 
needs of the already well educated, the technol gi- 
cally literate, or the more affluent learner. Conse- 
quently, the use of technology could widen the gap 
between the well educated and the undereducated and 
could further isolate communities with underdevel- 
oped infrastructures. In implementing technology- 
based delivery systems, educational institutions must 
build in support services and design strategies that 
overcome these inequities. 

While access and equity are important, the quality of 
the program is critical to the success of any outreach 
system. Long burdened with curricula designed to 
respond to urban needs, rural learners have been 
seeking more control over the programs made 
available to them. Different work environments and 
the community context within which educational 
needs mus* be assessed require that curriculum 
design and development efforts Involve members of 
the rural communities. Current knowledge of effective 
learning ivironments also suggests that rural adults 
require some face-to face contact with other learners 
or instructors and control over their learning 
activities. 

Factors that contribute to the success of high-tech 
sysiems include: thorough planning, learner involve- 
ment in program development, access to support 
systems for learners, adequate funding and infrastruc- 
ture, sufficient lead time, faculty development 
programs, and support for curriculum packaging and 
revision. Unsuccessful programs often have students 
learning without any structure of the learning environ- 
ment, curriculum that has not been redesigned for 



distance delivery, lack of trained staff, lack of coordi 
nation among offerings, hardware acquisitions that 
weren't well planned for, and teachers who have not 
had an opportunity to overcome their technophobia. 

Recommendations 

A number of recommendations follow from this 
discussion: 

• Distance delivery systems need to involve some 
face-to face contact between learners and teachers. 

• Planning for developing and implementing distance 
delivery systems requires the involvement of rural 
residents as well as technicians, administrators, and 
faculty. 

• Planning for change includes evaluating both 
emerging and mature technologies to find the best 
tool for a specific need. 

• Methods need to be developed to make campus 
support systems, sucn as financial aid information, 
counseling, career planning assistance, etc., available 
to learners off campus. 

• Since literacy is being redefined to include the 
ability to use digital information to process, store, and 
communicate, programs that teach skills in handling 
this information need to be developed to bring this 
new literacy to rural learners. 

• Funding for hardware/software needs to be matched 
100% with money for training 

• State policy makers need to identify those groups 
who will be served by distance delivery systems and to 
develop policies to ensure rural learners have equity 
of opportunity and of educational outcome. 

• Faculty development prograrris need to provide 
faculty with information on how to revise existing 
courses and develop new ones appropriate for distant 
learners. 

• Institutions and groups need to develop more 
collaborative ways of working together to pool scarce 
resources for developing high tech systems and to 
ensure learners have access to an integrated 
curriculum. 

" Institutions need to encourage and reward creativity 
and discovery among faculty, staff, and students. 

• Concern for distant learners needs to be incorpo- 
rated into all institutional planning. 

Mary Emery 

Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington 
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Knowledge-Based Rural Development: 

Adult Education and the Future Rural Economy 



Executive Summary 

The concept of human capital provides a structure 
from which to examine the link between post 
secondary education and rural economic develop 
ment. The concept specifies that the skills and 
abilities of human beings, over and above their 
physical effort as labor, are a contributing factor lo 
economic growth. From this perspective, education 
becomes an investment made by each individual in 
hope of greater earnings and by the society in hope of 
greater productivity. Research conducted within this 
framework has used level of educational attainment as 
the measure of labor quality Therefore much of what 
is known about return to human capital investmerit 
can n.ore accurately be described as returns from 
investments in schooling. 

This paper takes the position that rural localities and 
regions today can imp:ove their prospects for both 
short term and longer term economic development by 
judicious and more locally relevant investments in 
their human capital. This position represents a 
departure from past norms of rural human resource 
develop.nen* in three important vvayr. ( 1) it advocates 
a more conscious linkage of education and training 
investments with local and regional economic devel 
opment efforts; (2) it pays greater attention to assess 
ing and providi ng for the education and training needs 
of specific localities and regions; and (3) it direcis 
more specific and conscious attention to the educa- 
tional needsof adults 

Evidence is clear that rural Americans have laken the 
presumed linkage between economic well-being and 
getting an education every bit as seriously as their 
urban counterparts. The extent to which a high rate of 
returnon investment ineducation rests with individual 
mobility has limited benefits reaped by rural com- 
munities. For rural youth, the link between education 
and economic opportunity has meant that they had to 
leave home and community. A history of one-way flow 
of human capital from rural areas has produced 
concentrations of productive capacity and population 
in metropolitan areas For the localities that contrib 
uted about 45 percent of the total investment jn 
education, the return on their investment has been 
little. In effect it is contended that rural connmunities 
have subsidized urban based economic growth 

Faced with the current economic crisis, rural com- 
munities have again placed economic development 
high on the list of priorities. In seeking new directions 
and new forms of support for their economic develop- 
ment efforts, many are focusing on job creation in 
addition to, or instead of, attracting industry. Such a 
strategy, referred to is "knowledge based develop- 
ment/' shifts the enip/iasis to the educafon of adults 
rather than youth and to programs tailored to the 
locality rather than society. 

Rural adult education programs must provide traininq 
In skills linked to the immediate and specific features 
of the community's economic development efforts in 



addition to the broader tiaining valued by society in 
general Programs offering support to business 
entrepreneurs, either through entrepreneurship 
seminars or small business incubators, are illustrative 
of this shift in emphasis. 

While the need for continuing education exists among 
all adults, there are some categories of rural people 
forwhich additional education might pay particularly 
high dividends for rural communities Rural areas 
retain a higher proportion of adults who are either 
illiterate or largely unskilled. Consequently, effective 
methods of adult basic education need to be imple- 
mented. There is a major need to provide training 
programs to assist displaced farmers to enter the non- 
farm economy. Rural women are entering the labor 
force at the same rate as urban women and need 
access to the education and training that would enable 
them to pursue more economically rewarding occupa- 
tions. Postsecondary youth need access to training for 
self-employment or entrepreneurship that would 
enable them to use their skills in the rural setting. 
Lastly, rural communities differ from u. communi- 
tiesin their greater dependence on lay volunteer 
leaders Educational programs that provide leadership 
training as well as o.igoing seminars and informa- 
tional support are needed. 

Recommendations 

This discussion suggests a number of policy initiatives 
that could support rural communities in knowledge- 
based development 

• Rural communities must have access to locally 
relevantand understandable information, as well as 
technical assistance in examining options. State 
governments and/or the public service functions of 
state universities would seem to be the logical 
providers of such support services. 

• States need to encourage rather than discourage 
innovations in education that will facilitate closer 
collaboration between public education and the 
communities they serve. 

• States need to review their economic development 
policies from the perspective of the different problems 
faced by rural communities. Additionally, they need to 
review how to link their educational programs with the 
economiv. development needs of small as well as large 
communities 

• State and federal programs need to provide for more 
effective targeting of services to rurel communities, 
who are especially vulnerable to quick shifts in the 
economy. 

Daryl Hobbs 

University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
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Notes Toward the Establishment of 
Educational Partnerships in Rural Communities 



Executive Susnmary 

While rural America was once a world apart from 
urban America, reverse migration in the 1970s and 
the decline in natural resource ecojiomies have 
contributed to a "rural" America that is becoming 
more and more like its urban counterpart. Conse- 
quently, adult needs for education m rural communi- 
ties are not really so different from those of adults in 
urban communities. What sets rural adults apart is the 
need for education within the local context. Unless 
community needs are met. the education of the 
individual acccmpiishes only limited success. 

Reviews of educational programs being offered m 
rural areas list basic education, occupational training, 
counseling, life skill infor^ialion opportunities, and 
economic development iri. iatives being offered 
through formal postsecondary classes, on-site indus- 
trial training, telecommunications, individualized 
studv. and other deh/ery strategies. A review of 
specific educational p.ojccts nationwide indicates the 
diversification of programs ^nd agencies serving the 
rural adult. This paper takes the position that the 
problems of rural education go beyond the issue of 
availability of resources. The number of different 
agencies now serving rural communities has led to 
duplication of effort, territoriality, fragmentation, and 
lack of continuity in time. 

The community education facilitation model offers 
one strategy for ensuring local involvement in educa- 
tional planning and collaboration among the various 
service agencies. Educational leadership is provided 
by a community board arid an agency that serves as 
educational facilitator. Composed of local community 
leaders, the community board assists in defining 
community needs, accessing funding sources within 
the corni .unity, and gaining community-wide support 
of educational efforts. The educational facilitator 
coordinates the ed'jcational services available to 
respond to the local needs identified. 

The role of local educational facilitator can be filled by 
a variety of agencies — the public school system, 
public libraries, the Cooperative Extensior) Service, 
local civic organizations, or external coordmative 
offices sponsored by private foundations, state- 
created ad hoc committees, and professional associa- 
tions. The single agency best suited to the role, 
however, is the community college. Created to 



provide accessible and accredited postsecondary 
programs in response to local needs, the community 
college best combines an understanding of the local 
community with broader regional, state, and national 
resources Disadvantages to the use of community 
colleges in such a role include the continuing struggle 
between academic and community service missions in 
most colleges and the external perception that the 
community college would use such a role to bolster its 
enrollments at the expense of other collaborative 
agencies. 

Coordinating the educational resources available to 
meet local needs involves establishing linkages 
among diverse agencies. For the agencies involved, 
collaboration allows them to expand their resource 
base, become more efficient in responding to local 
needs, and develop more innovative solutions to local 
problems. Barriers to successful linkages include 
perceptions that (1) the more powerful members exert 
self-serving influences, (2) the agencies are competing 
for clientele, and (3) the status quo must be main- 
tained. Successful linkages work best when each 
member feels itself a full partner, accruing benefit to 
itself as well as contributing significantly to the 
accomplishment of a mutual goal. Such linkages are 
operating effectively in southwest Georgia. Regional 
and statewide linkages that are currently operating 
include the State University of New York— Public 
Service Metwork, the Illinois Interagency Metwork. 
New Ha.Tipshire Continuing Education, the Warren/ 
Forest Cooperative College Program, and the Minne- 
sota Project Enlist 

The call in education for rural adults today is not for 
more innovative programs, but for focused initiative 
productive of tangible results on the local, state, and 
national levels. The call is for the elimination of 
barriers to educational programs such as 'territoriality, 
complex bureaucratic formulations, and inequitable 
funding. Ard the call is for interagency collaboration 
and the flexible systematology that once in place can 
ensure the accessibility of needed educational 
opportunities for rural adults. 

Sylvia McLaurin 
Robert Coker 

Bainbndge Junior College 
Bainbndge, Georgia 
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Participating Organizations and 

Associations 

Louis Albert 

American Association for Higher Education 
Kris Balderston 

National Governors Association 
William Bivens 

National Association of Development Organizations 
Susan Fratkin 

National Association of State Universities and Land 
Grant Colleges 

Katie Johnson 
Rurel Coalition 

Kay Kohl 

National University Continuing Education Association 
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Dennis LaBuda 

Institute of Lifelong Learning 

American Association of Retired Persons 

David Raphael 
Rural America 

Yvonne Rappaport 

Coalition of lult Education Organizations 
Helen Roberts 

American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities 

£. Robert Stephens 

National Rural Education Association 
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Association for Community Based Education 

Centers 

Bill Gray 

Partnership for Rural Improvement 
Washington State University 

Jane Janey 

Center for Volunteer Development 
Virginia Tech 
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National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
Gloria Mattera 
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Paul Nachtigal 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
John Picton 

Kellogg Center for Research in Adult/Community 
Education 

Montana State University 
Novella Ross 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

Ann Thompson 

Capital University Center 

Bobby Wright 

Center for Bilingual/Multicultural Education 



Associations 

Community-Based Organizations 

Laura Bush 

Institute for Community Education and Training 
Anne Hablas 

Mountain Women's Exchange 

Jane Sapp 
Highlander Center 

Teri Vautrin 

Dungannon Development Commission 
Lenetta Walker 

Mississippi Action for Community Education 
John Zippert 

Federation of Southern Cooperatives 

Commissions 

Carol Gasparach 

Continuing Higher Education Leadership Project, 
MGCEA 

Timothy Grieder 

Colorado Commission on Higher Education 
Arlene Hetherington 

Morthern California Higher Education Consortium 
James Hirsh 

Continuing Higher Education Leadership Project. 
NGCEA 

Richard Jonsen 

Western Interstate Commission on Higher Education 
Dewayne Matthews 

New Mexico Commission of Higher Education 
Mel Rottenburg 

Appalachian Regional Commission 
William Warren 

Commission on Higher Education and the Adult 
Learner 

Community Education/Development 

Paul DeLargy 

Center for Community Education 
University of Georgia 

Gloria Gregg 

Center for Community Education 
Montana State University 

Jack Lyday 

Center for Community Education 
University of South Carolina 

Cordelia Martinez 
Community/Continuing Education 
Oglala Lakota College 

Community Colleges 

Robert Coker 
Bainbridge Junior College 

Larry Devane 

Highland Community College 
Tim Donovan 

Community Colleges of Vermont 



Joyce Eisner 

Rio Salado Community College 
Gerald Fisher 

Garland County Community College 
Jay Garver 

Mount Aloysius Junior College 

Sylvia McLaurin 
Bainbridge Junior College 

Continuing Education 

Barbara Buzin 

Oklahoma Metworkof Continuing Higher Education 
Roberta Flaherty 

Division of Continuing Education 
Kansas State University 

LaVerne Lindsey 

Division of Continuing Education 
Kansas State University 

Roger McCannon 
Continuing Education 
CInlversity of Minnesota-Morris 

Helen Mills 

Center for Continuing Education 
University of Georgia 

Wayne Smutz 

Office of Continuing Professional Education 
Pennsylvania State University 

Sue Spencer 

Center for Continuing Education and Summer 
Programs 

University of Mont 3na 

Joe Williams 
Continuing Education 
University of Texas at Austin 

Cooperative Extension 

William Gilhs 

Pennsylvania State University 
Sam Quick 

University of Kentucky 

Federal Departments 

Rusty Garth 

Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education 

Dick Hage 

Economic Development Administration 
Beth Honadle 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, Extension Service 
Ellen Liberti 

Mational Institute of Handicapped Research 
Duane Mielson 

Division of Innovation and Development 
U S. Department of Educatior. 

Donald Wendell 
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Irma Elo 

Ford Foundation 

John Mohawk 

Seventh Generation Fund 

information Services 

Carol Connor 
Lincoln City Libraries 

Tom Hennen 
Lakeshores Library 

Mike Jaugstetter 

Center for the Study of Rural Librarianship 
Gerald Sophar 

National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Service 

Bryan Spykerman 
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Utah State University 

Learners 

Pat Carrick 
Dillon, Montana 

Ronald Frankenstein 
Redfield, South D^^kota 

Floy Montgomery 
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Carol Powers 
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Loyce Roberts 
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Anita Urdiales 
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Media 

Samuel Brightman 
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Dee Brock 
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Carolyn Mooney 
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Policy Makers 

Chris Bolton 

Legislative Aide to Senator Robert Dole 
John Brown 

State Senator. South Dakota 
Ann Hausmanne 

Staff on Sub committee on Po:>lot;condary Education 
U.S. House of Representatives 

James Slattery 

U.S. House of Representatives. Kansas 
Pat Williams 

U.S. House of Representatives. Montana 
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Private Colleges 

David Beyer 

Colorado Mountain College 

Sister Michaea Byron 
College of Saint Terebd 

Pearl Cottier 

Oglala Lakota College 

Carolyn Geyer 
Augustana College 

State Colleges and Universities 

Sheila Caskey 

Southeast Missouri State University 

George Connick 

University of Maine at Augusta 

Patricia Dewees 
Project LEARIN 
Ohio University 

Don Dillman 

Washington State University 

Mary Emery 
University of Idaho 

David Gilbert 

Eastern Oregon State College 
Daryl Hobbs 

University of Missouri at Columbia 
Robert Horn 

University of Colorado at Denver 

Sylvia Mays 
Virginia Tech 

D. Sharon Miller 
Yavapai College 



James Ratcliff 

Iowa State University 

Jim Schatz 

University of Colorado at Boulder 

Sandra Siddail 
California State University 

Judith Sturiiick 

University of Maine-Farmington 

Douglas Treadway 
Western Montana College 

Dan Vogler 
Virginia Tech 

Training/Special Institutes 

John Kornacki 
Resources for the Future 

Starry Krueger 

Rural Development Leadership Network 

Jane Schautz 
Rensselaerville .nstitute 

Richard Ungerer 

National Institute for V/ork and Learning 

individuals 

Ken Fischer 

The Learners' Forum 

Ray Lewis 

Learning and Technology Services 

Richard Margolis 
Consultant 

Catherine Rolzinski 
Consultant 
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National Steering Committee 

The Action Agenda for Rural Adult Postsecondary 
Education has been a cooperative effort among many 
dedicated individuals. The project staff would like to 
acknowledge the continuing support and direction 
provided by its National Steering Committee. 

Mary Emery. Co-Director 
Northwest Regional Initiative 
Washington State University 

Gerald. H. Fisher. President 
Garland County Community College 

Rusty Garth. Project Olricer 

Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 

Education 

William H. Gray. Co-Director 
Northwest Regional Initiative 
Washington State University 

Timothy Grieder. Director 

Continuing Education and Extended Academic 

Programs 

Colorado Commission on Higher Education 

Richard Jonsen. Deputy Director 
Western Interstate Commission on Higher 
Education 

Helen M. Lewis 

Highlander Research and Education Center 

Roger McCannon, Director Continuing Education 
University of Minnesota-Morris 

Senator Mary McClure 
South Dakota Legislature 

Catherine A. Rolzinski. Consultant 
Washington. D.C. 

Jacques Seronde. Project Officer 
Seventh Generation Fund 

W. Robert Sullins, Director 
Appalachian Regional Initiative 
Virginia Tech University 



Action Agenda Project Staff 

Gwen Bailey 

Kansas State University 

Barbara Hayter 
Kansas State University 

Sue Maes 

Kansas State University 

Jacqueline Spears 
Kansas State University 



Forming a Rural Clearinghouse 

Complex problems inevitably require complex 
solutions Given the diversity of participants, no single 
set of conclusions could do justice to the contribu- 
tions each saw thembelveb oi their organizationb 
making on behalf of rural adult education. Consensus 
was reached on the need for a clearinghouse to 
support improvements in rural practice and to act as 
an advocate in rural adult education issues. The 
activities to be undertaken by the clearinghouse 
synthesize many of the needs expressed at conference 
sessions. 

1. Disseminate Effective Models: Effective 
practice in a rural setting is different. Educational 
providers \v ere unanimous in the need for a dissemma 
tion effort specific to rural problems. The clearing- 
house will collect information on effective models and 
disseminate it to rural practitioners throughout the 
country. 

2. Develop New Models: Hew models are needed if 
education is to address the more serious problems of 



rural illiteracy, rural economic development, or 
technology transfer. Focused networks of educational 
providers will be formed around specific issues, in 
order to explore and build new models and offer a 
network from which to disseminate new strategies 

3. Provide Forums for Exchange: Rural providers 
from the entire ranc;e of institutions concerned with 
rural adults value opportunities to exchange informa 
tion regionally and nationally. The clearinghouse will 
continue to sponsor conferences and regional efforts 
to facilitate these exchanges. 

^. Advocate Rural Meeds: Representatives from 
national associations, funding agencies, and legisla- 
t. e organizations expressed the need for information 
that will enable them to respond more effectively to 
rural needs. The clearinghouse will take on an advo 
cacy role, distributing information to the public and 
encouraging them to consider rural needs in future, as 
well as ongoing work. 



The Next Step 



The conference concluded with the call for a national 
clearinghouse to support efforts in improving the 
educational resources being made available to adults 
living in rural areas. The Action Agenda Project will be 
ijuiding those efforts. If you or a representative of your 
organization would like to become a part of those 
efforts, please contact: 



Action Agenda Project 
Division of Continuing Education 
306 Gmberger Hall 
Kansas Sta'^ University 
Manhattan. Kansas 66506 
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Publications 



A number of publications have evolved fronr> the 
project's efforts on behalf of rural adult postsecondary 
education. The Action Agenda Project Is pleased to 
make these publications available to interested 
individuals at cost 

Proceedings on the National IncKationdl Meeting on 
Rural Postsecondarg Education ( 1 98 1 ) 

Inventory of Model Programs in Rural Adult Post- 
secondary Education (1985) 

A Demographic Portrait of Rural Adult Learners ( 1 985) 

Directory of Consultants for Rural Adult Postseconddry 
Education (\ 985) 

Private Funding Resources for Rural Adult Post- 
secondary Education ( 1 985) 

Proceedings on Serving the Rural Adult: Four Regiorud 
Conferences ( 1 985) 

Proceedings of National Invitational Cor\ferer\cc or\ 
Rural Adult Postsecondary Education ( 1 987) 

Proceedings of National Invitational Conference on 
Rural Adult Postsecondary Education ( 1 987) 

Unsettling of the Midwest: Education's Response to the 
Rural Crisis (available December 1987) 

Education's Response to the rlural Crisis: Model 
Programs m the Midwest (available December 1987) 
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